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He  received  his  first  instruction  from  his 
mother,  a  fine  musician,  and  at  the  age  of  10  appeared 
in  public  as  a  pianist.  He  also  had  lessons  from  Louis 
Pabst  and  from  1894-1900  was  a  pupil  of  J.  Kwast 
(pianoforte)  in  Frankfort  and  a  little  later  studied  a 
sho**t  time  with  Busoni. 

His  career  as  a  pianist  began  in  London  (1900) 
where  he  created  almost  a  sensation ;  he  then  toured 
Great  Britain/  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  South 
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Africa,  meeting  everywhere  with  most  enthusiastic  re¬ 
ceptions.  Returning  to  London  in  1906,  he  met  Grieg, 
who  was  so  impressed  with  the  young  artist’s  playing 
that  he  invited  him  to  his  villa,  Troldhaugen.  Here 
they  spent  the  summer  of  1907  preparing  for  the 
Leeds  Festival  in  the  fall,  when  Grainger  was  to  have 
played  Grieg’s  pianoforte-concerto  with  the  master 
himself  as  conductor.  Death,  however,  frustrated  the 
plan,  for  on  September  4,  Grieg  passed  away.  Never¬ 
theless,  Grainger  did  play  the  concerto,  and  gave 
such  a  masterly  interpretation  that  ever  since  he  has 
been  identified  in  a  special  manner  with  that  work. 

After  having  played  with  phenomenal  success 
throughout  Europe,  he  made  his  American  debut  in 
New  York  on  February  11,  1915,  in  recital,  electrify¬ 
ing  his  audience;  the  performance  of  the  Grieg  con¬ 
certo  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society 
(March  13)  brought  him  an  ovation.  As  a  pianist 
Grainger  has  established  himself  among  masters  of 
the  first  rank.  His  development  as  a  composer  is 
probably  unique.  He  is  self-taught;  but  instead  of 
studying  the  great  masters  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  folk-music  of  the  numerous  countries  he  has 
visited.  Grainger  himself  says:  “I  regard  the  study 
of  native  music  and  close  association  with  folk-singers 
(peasants,  sailors,  etc.),  as  the  most  fruitful  influence 
in  my  creative  career.”  Examination  of  his  published 
works  proves  that  this  self-estimate  is  correct ;  it  is  the 
quality  peculiar  to  folk-music  that  assured  the  instant 
and  astonishing  success  of  Grainger’s  compositions. 
His  first  appearance  as  a  composer  was  at  one  of  Bal- 
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four  Gardiner’s  concerts  in  London,  in  1912,  when  he 
conducted  his  Mock  Morris  for  string-orchestra ;  sta¬ 
tistics  for  1915  show  that  the  works  of  Grainger  were 
more  frequently  performed  than  those  of  any  other 
British  composer. 

On  June  12,  1917,  Percy  Grainger  enlisted  as  a 
bandsman  in  the  United  States  Army  playing  saxo¬ 
phone  and  oboe.  For  a  year  he  was  stationed  at  Fort 
Hamilton  during  which  time  he  was  on  furlough  for 
three  months  on  an  extended  tour  for  the  benefit  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  and  later  gave  many  con¬ 
certs  for  various  war  charities  with  Rocco  Resta,  the 
brilliant  young  band-leader.  In  May,  1918,  Mr. 
Grainger  was  transferred  to  Governor’s  Island  as  in¬ 
structor  at  the  Army  Music  School  directed  by 
Captain  Arthur  A.  Clappe. 

Grainger  is  not  only  an  earnest  student  of  folk- 
music,  but  also  an  ardent  collector,  having  taken  more 
than  500  phonographic  records  (European,  African, 
Australian  and  New  Zealandic).  In  1899  he  began  to 
experiment  with  beatless  music,  which  he  defines  as 
“music  in  which  no  standard  duration  of  beat  occurs, 
but  in  which  all  rhythms  are  free,  without  beat-cohe¬ 
sion  between  the  various  polyphonic  parts.”  He  has 
not  yet  published  any  of  his  numerous  works  in  this 
style. 
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PERCY  GRAINGER 

The  Music  and  the  Man 
by  Cyril  Scott 

(Condensed  version  of  article  in  The  Musical 
Quarterly  for  July,  1916.) 

^  f  LTHOUGH  Percy  Grainger  is  a  pianist  of 
f  B  very  great  powers,  it  is  not  with  that  more 
ephemeral  side  of  his  personality  that  I  in¬ 
tend  to  deal  in  this  study,  but  with  that  part  of  his 
creative  genius  which,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
at  the  outset,  will  leave  an  imperishable  name  in  the 
history  of  English  music. 

Percy  Grainger  studied  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main 
when  the  Hoch  Conservatoire  was  one  of  the  finest 
musical  educational  institutions  in  Europe.  Among 
its  staff  were  to  be  found  the  celebrities  of  the  day — 
Hugo  Heermann,  that  incomparable  violinist,  Hugo 
Becker,  the  'cellist  of  fame,  Frau  Schroeder-Hanf- 
staengel,  the  prima  donna,  and  the  equally  famous 
teachers,  James  Kwast  for  the  piano,  and  I  wan  Knorr 
who  has  launched  so  many  composers  forth  into  the 
world.  Strange  to  say,  however,  though  Grainger 
learnt  much  in  his  pianistic  art  from  Kwast,  yet  with 
Iwan  Knorr  he  could  not  be  said  to  “get  on,”  and 
apart  from  a  certain  grounding  in  harmony  and 
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counterpoint.,  he  never  availed  himself  of  that  master’s 
valuable  criticism  in  purely  compositional  matters. 
From  the  first;  Grainger  elected  to  go  his  own  way; 
and  to  be  guided  by  his  intuitions  rather  than  the 
suggestions  of  a  teacher;  and  I  think  he  never  really 
understood  Knorr;  nor  did  Knorr  really  understand 
him.  In  fact;  there  is  a  certain  type  of  embryonic 
genius  that  is  impatient  of  any  species  of  restraint; 
and  prefers  to  blunder  along  many  wrong  roads  in¬ 
dependently  than  be  led  along  the  right  one  by  a 
masterful  hand.  Grainger;  then;  did  not  trouble  to 
learn  the  rules  (as  most  of  us  do);  in  order  to  know 
how  to  break  them — he  merely  broke  them  from  the 
beginning.  Swerving  away  very  soon  from  his 
Handelian  tendencies  he  began  to  show  a  harmonic 
modernism  which  was  astounding  in  so  young  a  boy, 
and  at  times  excruciating  to  our  pre-Debussyan  ears. 
And  strange  to  say;  he  began  writing  in  a  whole-tone 
scale  without  knowing  of  Debussy’s  existence.  At 
sixteen  years  of  age;  he  had;  in  fact;  developed  a 
style;  and  that  style  was  the  outcome  of  a  discovery, 
and  a  literary  discovery;  not  a  musical  one ;  for  he 
had  discovered  Rudyard  Kipling;  and  from  that 
writer  he  imbibed  an  essence  and  translated  it  into 
music. 

In  finding  Kipling  he  found  also  himself ;  or  I 
should  add;  at  any  rate  a  great  part  of  himself.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  best  music  he  produced  at  that  early  period 
was  to  be  found  among  his  settings  of  that  famous 
writer;  and  one  song;  “The  Mien  of  the  Sea/’  stands 
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out  as  a  gem  which  the  dust  of  a  good  many  eventful 
years  has  not  succeeded  in  tarnishing. 

That  the  folk-song  should  appeal  to  Percy  Grainger 
in  the  way  it  does  is  not  a  matter  for  surprise,,  con¬ 
sidering  the  Kipling  influence,  but  it  has  undoubtedly 
led  the  public  to  make  a  false  estimate  of  Grainger’s 
powers  as  an  original  composer.  And  this  has  been 
much  augmented  by  the  large  preponderance  of  folk¬ 
song  settings  which  have  grown  popular  among  his 
published  works.  Now,  a  man  nearly  always  becomes 
celebrated  by  his  lightest  and  most  frivolous  and  most 
easily  understandable  works :  this  may  be  a  tragic  fact 
to  the  composer  himself,  but  a  fact  it  remains,  all  the 
same,  and  a  very  obvious  one,  too.  And  Grainger 
has  certainly  become  a  victim  to  this  trait  in  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  mentality;  for  having  given  the  public  a  few 
“light”  works  it  at  once  supposes  that  he  can  write 
nothing  but  “light”  works.  It  is,  therefore,  one  of 
the  objects  of  this  article  to  dispel  that  entirely  false 
notion,  for  certainly  the  “Hill  Song”  for  wind  instru¬ 
ments,  “The  English  Dance”  for  full  orchestra,  the 
“Father  and  Daughter”  for  male  quartet,  chorus  and 
orchestra,  including  a  number  of  guitars,  are  works 
of  paramount  seriousness  displaying  an  inspiration  and 
a  technique  which  awakened,  in  many  of  us,  one  of  the 
greatest  musical  sensations  we  have  had  for  many  a 
long  year.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  talk¬ 
ing  of  seriousness  one  implies  anything  which  could 
for  a  moment  suggest  dullness  or  the  academic. 
Grainger  is  anything  but  classical ;  he  is  not,  like  Max 
Reger,  a  sort  of  elongation  of  Brahms; — indeed  this 
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goes  without  saying,  but  one  may  add  with  truthful¬ 
ness  that  he  is  not  an  elongation  of  anything;  but  the 
essense  of  folk-song  augmented  to  a  great  work  of  art. 
Even  when  he  keeps  the  folk-songs  almost  within  their 
original  dimensions  he  has  a  way  of  dealing  with  them 
which  is  entirely  new,  yet  at  the  same  time,  never 
lacking  in  taste.  What  a  gem  does  the  old  song 
‘‘Willow,  Willow”  become  when  transformed  by  this 
musical  alchemy;  also  the  plaintive  “Died  for  love,” 
a  masterpiece  of  mood,  and  old  world  poeticalness. 
And  to  mention  another  “Fancy”  of  supreme  beauty, 
“My  Robin  Has  to  the  Greenwood  Gone” ;  in  this 
dream  of  charm  Grainger  has  taken  but  one  little 
phrase  and  instead  of  “working”  it,  as  most  com¬ 
posers  would  have  done,  he  has  continued  it  after  his 
own  fancy  and  exhibited  a  novel  method  of  phrase- 
treatment  which  no  doubt  will  prove  an  inspired  sug¬ 
gestion  to  many  followers. 

That  Grainger  is  a  choral  writer  of  exceptional 
power,  those  people  who  know  his  works  at  all  are 
aware,  but  here  again  they  are  liable  to  overlook  his 
lengthier  works  in  that  direction  such  as  “King  Olaf” 
and  others.  Grainger  has,  in  fact,  a  choral  technique 
which  only  the  initiated  can  divine,  for  he  manages 
to  draw  effects  from  a  chorus  which  have  remained 
latent  heretofore,  and  the  choral  writers  that  will 
come  after  his  day  will  owe  him  a  debt  in  the  field  of 
technique. 

I  have  already  said  that  Grainger  presents  a 
psychological  study  of  great  interest,  and  I  will  now 
pass  on  to  those  traits  in  the  man  which  are  so  closely 
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interwoven  with  his  music  and  account  for  much  that 
might  be  easily  misunderstood.  To  begin  with,  as  a 
soul-type,  Grainger  is  obviously  a  Northerner, 
saturated  with  the  influence  of  a  previous  Northern 
incarnation.  His  entire  appearance  is  replete  with 
this  idea,  and  his  love  for  Northern  folk-song,  North¬ 
ern  languages,  authors  and  the  people  themselves, 
point  to  something  for  which  alone  the  doctrine  of 
reincarnation  can  furnish  a  rational  explanation. 
From  the  spirit  of  force,  physical  and  otherwise, 
Grainger  has  derived  a  deep  inspiration,  and  I  can 
remember  with  what  child-like  glee  he  watched  three 
perspiring  men  trying  to  lift  a  piano  round  the  bend 
of  a  poky  little  back  staircase  on  a  phenomenally  hot 
July  day — for  it  is  from  the  aggregate  of  such  small 
incidents  that  one  gains  so  much  insight  into  a  per¬ 
son’s  soul.  He  has,  in  fact,  for  an  artist,  in  him  a 
most  strange  spirit  of  athleticism,  and  whenever  cir¬ 
cumstances  allow  (and  sometimes  when  they  do  not 
allow)  he  will  run  or  jump,  when  other  persons  would 
be  walking,  and  make  the  ordinary  things  of  life, 
such  as  opening  a  door,  into  athletic  feats  by  trying 
to  turn  the  handle  with  his  foot.  In  short,  the  viking 
having  no  longer  difficult  crags  to  climb,  it  would 
seem  that  he  is  compelled  to  make  difficulties  to  let  off 
the  steam  of  that  viking  spirit  transported  into  the 
present  century.  Rut  this  athleticism  does  not  stop 
here,  it  flaunts  itself  in  places  where  it  is  strangely  out 
of  place  and  unblushingly  becomes  nothing  else  but 
extremely  vulgar.  For,  to  the  despair  of  his  eminently 
refined  and  much  respected  publishers,  Grainger  in- 
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sists  on  filling  his  catalogues  and  musical  works,  not 
only  with  golfing  expressions,  but  also  with  culinary 
phrases,  so  that  his  prospectus  is  a  very  masterpiece 
of  slang  and  vulgarity,  causing  not  a  few  people  to 
dismiss  him  and  his  works  as  something  not  worthy 
of  being  taken  seriously.  One  must  not  forget  to 
add,  however,  that  the  titles  themselves  are  thought 
out  with  a  view  to  being  the  acme  of  anti-artisticness, 
and  the  climax  to  this  species  of  title  is  a  work  called 
“Arrival-platform  Humlet,”  which  means  a  tune  one 
hums  when  standing  on  the  station  platform  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  the  train. 

A  very  casual  contemplation  of  his  musical  direc¬ 
tions  would  lead  one  to  infer  that  the  Italian  language 
is  not  plain  enough  to  gratify  his  taste  for  the 
straightforward  and  eminently  practical,  and  that  he 
feels  constrained  in  order  to  ensure  his  being  entirely 
understood  to  resort  to  the  use  of  his  own  language ; 
but  on  closer  scrutiny  one  finds  the  whole  case  to  be 
vice-versa ,  and  that  he  is  compelled  to  place  Italian 
(in  brackets)  to  explain  the  slangy  obscurity  of  his 
English. 

I  have  treated  these  “defects  of  his  qualities”  (if 
so  one  may  call  them)  at  some  length,  on  account  of 
the  important  part  they  play  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  come  across  a  sheet  of  Percy  Grainger’s  music  for 
the  first  time;  for,  as  already  hinted,  many  and  great 
misconceptions  are  often  likely  to  ensue.  To  glance 
at  some  work  of  his  and  immediately  perceive  such 
words  and  phrases  as  “bumpingly”  “louden  lots” 
“hold  till  blown”  “dished  up  for  piano”  and  so  forth, 
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Molly  on  the  Shore.  Complete .  .60 

’Cello  and  Piano 

Sussex  Mummers’  Christmas  Carol .  .60 

Piano  and  String  Orchestra 

Clog  Dance.  “Handel  in  the  Strand.5’  For 
one  or  two  Pianos  and  String  Orchestra 

Score  (Piano  part) .  1.75 

String  parts,  each .  .35 

G.  Schirmer’s  Orchestra  Miscellany 

“In  a  Nutshell“  Suite  (two  movements). — 

Gay  but  Wistful — “The  Gumsuckers’  ” 

March  (Miscellany  No.  102). 

F.  O . 3.00 

S.  0 .  2.50 

Mock  Morris.  Advance  (Miscellany,  No.  31). 

F.  O . 1.70 

S.  0 .  1.40 

String  Orchestra 

Irish  Tune  from  County  Derry.  For  String 
Orchestra  (British  Folk-Music  Settings, 

No.  15). 

Score  .  1.75 

Each  part .  .35 
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String  Orchestra — Continued  Net 

Mock  Morris.  For  Seven-Part  String  Or¬ 
chestra. 

Score  . 1.75 

Each  part .  .35 

Molly  on  the  Shore.  Irish  Reel  for  String 
Orchestra.  (A  double-brass  part  has  now 
been  added.) 

Score  .  1.75 

Each  part .  .35 

Piano  and  Symphony  Orchestra 

“In  a  Nutshell”  Suite  (4  movements). 

Score  .  15.00 

Parts  .  20.00 

(Wind;  percussion  and  double-basses  only). 

Children’s  March  “Over  the  Hills  and  Far 
Away“  (In  preparation). 

Symphony  Orchestra 
Molly  on  the  Shore.  For  Full  Orchestra. 

Compressed  Full  Score .  3.50 

Each  part .  .35 

Colonial  Song.  3  single  strings  (Violin;  Viola; 

’Cello);  Harp  and  Orchestra. 

Compressed  Full  Score . .  .  3.50 

Each  part .  .35 

Shepherd’s  Hey.  Morris  Dance.  For  Full 
Orchestra.  (British  Folk-Music  Settings; 

No.  16). 

Score  .  3.50  v 

Each  part .  .35 
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Theatre  Orchestra  Net 

Mock  Morris.  Complete  Set  (including 
“Piano  Conductor”  and  “Violin  Solo 

Conductor”)  .  2.25 

Molly  on  the  Shore.  Complete  Set  (including 
“Piano  Conductor”  and  Violin  Solo  Con¬ 
ductor”)  .  2.85 

Colonial  Song.  Play  any  or  all  of  the  band 
parts  together  with  the  arrangement  for 
“Piano  alone”. 

Compressed  Full  Score .  3.50 

Each  part .  .35 

Gay  but  Wistful  (“In  a  Nutshell”  Suite)  ....  3.00 

Gumsuckers’  March  (“In  a  Nutshell”  Suite)  .  3.00 

Military  Band 

Children’s  March  “Over  the  Hills  and  Far 
Away”  (Compendum,  No.  29)  (In  prep¬ 
aration). 

12  Instruments 

Shepherd’s  Hey.  For  12  Instruments  (8 
Strings  and  Flute,  Clarinet  and  Horn  (ad 
lib.)  and  Baritone  English  Concertina. 

(British  Folk-Music  Settings,  No.  3). 


Score  .  1.75 

Each  part .  .35 


10  Strings 

Irish  Tune  from  County  Derry.  For  Ten 
single  Strings  or  String  Band  and  one  or 
two  Horns  ad  lib.  (British  Folk-Music 
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10  Strings — Continued  Net 

Settings,  No.  15). 

Score  .  1.75 

Each  part  . .  .35 

Octet 


My  Robin  Is  to  the  Greenwood  Gone  (A 
Ramble).  Flute,  English  Horn,  and  Six 


Strings. 

Full  Score .  1.75 

Each  part .  .35 


Wind  Quintet 

Walking  Tune.  (Flute,  Oboe,  Clarinet,  Horn 


and  Bassoon). 

Score  .  1.75 

Each  part .  .35 

String  Sextet 

Mock  Morris. 

Score  .  1.40 

Each  part .  .20 

String  Quartet 
Molly  on  the  Shore. 

Score  .  1.75 

Each  part .  .35 
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Specimen  Programs 

Effectively  Arranged  from  the  Compositions  of 

Percy  Grainger 

PROGRAM  FOR  PIANO 
Piano  Solo 


Original 

Compositions 

(a) 

Walking  Tune 

(b) 

Colonial  Song 

(c) 

Mock  Morris  * 

Two  Pianos,,  Four  Hands 

Original 

Compositions 

(a) 

Children’s  March  “Over  the  Hills  and  Far 
Away” 

(b) 

Suite:  “In  a  Nutshell” 

Arrival  Platform  Humlet 

Gay  but  Wistful 

Pastoral 

“The  Gumsuckers’  ”  March 

Piano  Solo 

Folk-Mnsic  Settings  and  Arrangements 

(a) 

One  More  Day^  My  John 

(b) 

Country  Gardens 

(c) 

Lullaby  from  “Tribute  to  Foster” 

(d) 

Paraphrase  on  Tschaikowsky’s  “Flower- 
Waltz” 

PERCY  GRAINGER 


MISCELLANEOUS  PROGRAM 
Violin  and  Piano 

(a)  Mock  Morris 

Piano  Solo 

(a)  Knight  and  Shepherd’s  Daughter 

(b)  Irish  Tune  from  County  Derry 

(c)  Shepherd’s  Hey 

Songs  for  High  Voice 

(a)  Dedication 

(b)  A  Riever’s  Neck-Verse 

Violin  and  Piano 

(a)  The  Sussex  Mummers’  Christmas  Carol 

(b)  Molly  on  the  Shore 

Songs  for  Medium  Voice 

(a)  Six  Dukes  Went  A-Fishin’ 

(b)  Died  for  Love 

(c)  Willow,  Willow 

Piano  Solo 

(a)  One  More  Day,  My  John 

(b)  Gay  but  Wistful 

(c)  ‘‘The  Gumsuckers’  ”  March 

Violin,  ’Cello  and  Piano 

(a)  My  Robin  Is  to  the  Greenwood  Gone 

(b)  Clog  Dance:  “Handel  in  the  Strand’’ 
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G.  Schirmer’s 

Course  in  Contemporary 
Musical  Biography 

Eventually  will  include  a  brochure  for  each 
of  the  following  composers. 

Homer  N.  Bartlett 
A.  Buzzi-Peccia 
Cecil  Burleigh 
Campbell-Tipton 
John  Alden  Carpenter 
Louis  Adolphe  Coerne 
C.  Whitney  Coombs 
Reginald  De  Koven 
Rudolf  Friml 
Rudolph  Ganz 
*Percy  Grainger 
Charles  T.  Griffes 
Henry  Hadley 
^Sidney  Homer 
H.  Alexander  Matthews 
Horatio  W.  Parker 
James  H.  Rogers 
Mary  Turner  Salter 
Kurt  Schindler 
Harry  Rowe  Shelley 
Gabriele  Sibella 
^Oley  Speaks 
*Bryceson  Treharne 
R.  Huntington  Woodman 
Mana-Zucca 

*  Asterisks  denote  brochures  already  issued. 


